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continually renews itself and in- 
creases. 

The proof and test of our love for 
a thing lies in the effort we make to 
obtain it. The love that costs us 
nothing is not worth much ; and this 
is precisely the trouble with lavish 
provision of music for the poor with- 
out giving the poor an opportunity 
of providing music for themselves. 
The School Orchestra movement, on 
the contrary, does not stop at incul- 
cating in a younger generation a love 
of music and catering to it, but actu- 
ates and educates the young to do 
something for that love in realizing 
it and in leading others to appreci- 



ate it. Each child, in enjoying him- 
self with his fiddle, must work for 
his enjoyment, and, by working to 
enjoy, he increases his enjoyment. 
At the same time, in the nature of 
tilings, he becomes also a proselyte 
for both work and enjoyment, and 
thus a missionary and pioneer for 
the movement he represents. A child 
is a born propagandist for its pleas- 
ures, and for this reason this pioneer 
work of the children in favor of 
school-orchestras has been a quick 
and easy conquest compared with 
anything a body of grown-ups, how- 
ever enthusiastic, could have ac- 
complished. 



The Problems of Standardization 

By Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford Theological Seminary 



We are not in position to call for 
the use of standards by others unless 
each of us in his own special line 
of work is willing and able to fix 
reasonable standards for himself. 
Our general field of music-teaching 
divides somewhat clearly into sec- 
tions. In one we find the piano- 
teachers, in another the theory-teach- 
ers, in another the organ-teachers, 
in another the public school teach- 
ers, besides several more that are not 
less important, though not so large. 
In each of these groups there are 
hosts of individuals, all working ac- 
cording to their several degrees of 
ability and training. Most of these 
individuals have schemes of teaching 
called "methods," which they have 
either acquired from some one else 
or developed for themselves. What 
is called a "method" may be only a 
sort of patent process for the 
mechanical handling of pupils, de- 
vised chiefly to gain prestige or pop- 



ularity and to "make a living" out of 
one's work. On the other hand, it 
may be a decidedly thoughtful plan 
of action, contrived so as to throw 
accent upon the essential objects of 
study and to enable pupils to attain 
them readily and surely. It may be 
a mixture of both of these. 

Just here I venture to say that it 
is common to make too much of the 
lower features of method and too lit- 
tle of the higher. By this I mean 
that excessive stress is put upon the 
exact way in which you or I expect 
to lead students along — the exact 
definitions we give, the exact exer- 
cises we prescribe, the exact type of 
studies or "pieces" we supply, and 
the exact habits or style we insist 
upon. All this may be useful and 
necessary. But it is only as means 
to something beyond, which is 
higher. What are we aiming to make 
of the pupil? What ideas of music 
as an art are we implanting as we 
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make him work with his hands or his 
voice or his brain? How does what 
we are doing with him week after 
week stand related to the establish- 
ment in him, and through him in 
others, of genuine musicianship? The 
definition of technique is too often 
apt to make for the degradation of 
musical art. And yet technique, 
whether of hand or voice or brain, is 
a necessary means to the end in view. 
Technique may be dignified and glor- 
ified by that to which it leads and 
for which it exists. 

My point is that all of us need 
more definite thinking as to just 
how we are working. Let us seek 
to define to ourselves as sharply as 
our minds permit the higher objects 
and purposes of musical study in 
our own lines, so as to stamp them 
deep into the very texture of out pro- 
fessional nature, and so as to hold 
them aloft with positiveness and in- 
spiration before our pupils. For the 
sake of our own self respect and to 
maintain the honor of our work in 
the eyes of the world, we need re- 
peatedly to ask questions like "What 
are we for?" "What are we about?" 
"What good is there in what we are 
doing?" These questions, you notice, 
are vastly more important than 
"How much am I making " or 
"What notoriety am I gaining?" or 
"How far am I beating my com- 
petitors?" 

The moment we sit down soberly 
to draft an exact plan we encounter 
the difficulty that hardly any branch 
of music-teaching is well organized 
within itself, that is, in the minds 
of its own representatives. There is 
much excellent thinking as well as 
noble purpose, but the subject has 
not been thought through systemat- 



ically. This sounds severe, of 
course. But is it not true? 

Frankly, then, I doubt whether the 
time is ripe for comprehensive 
schemes that shall apply to all kinds 
of music-teaching everywhere. The 
great thing to be desired is that 
each group and subgroup of work- 
ers shall keep on patiently wrestling 
with its own problems, applying the 
results only so fast as they become 
definite and solid enough to com- 
mand universal respect from all 
reasonable observers. 

During recent years in several 
states proposals have been made to 
control or restrict the teaching of 
music by means of legal enactments. 
It is contended that teaching music 
in any form is of the same sort of 
public concern as being a physician 
or druggist, so that all who essay to 
do it should be required to qualify 
before a board of examiners and ob- 
tain a license, while those who prac- 
tice without license shall be liable to 
penalty. Many musicians believe 
that this is the one policy to exploit. 
No other, they say, promises uniform 
and universal results. No other, 
they think, will give our profession 
solid status in the community. 

I am disposed to urge that prac- 
tical and efficient standardization is 
to be sought along lines of voluntary 
action by individuals and local 
groups under the direction, or at 
least after the pattern, of agencies 
of education already in operation 
There are two parts to this proposi- 
tion. It emphasizes voluntary rather 
than compulsory action. It involves 
agencies already existing, which can 
be depended upon to proceed intelli- 
gently and with due regard to stand- 
ardization as applied to other sub- 
jects than music. 



